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z For “ The Friend.” 
Wttracts from the Writings of William Dell 
(Continued from page 202.) 

“ And thus having cleared from the word, that 

John’s baptism is distinct from Christ’s, I shall 
d to speak of each of these baptisms apart 
themselves, and to hold forth to others, what 
nyself have learned touching them—from the 
sme word. ; 
“And first, I begin with John’s baptism, as 
the first in order of time. 

“Now the baptism of John was brought in be- 
sides the rite and manner of the law, and so was 
asign of a great change to follow. The Jews in- 
deed had their baptisms in the law; for they 


























“Ist. For the honorableness of it in itself, it 
appears in several passages. 
_ “Ist. That though the baptism of John, in 
itself, were more legal than evangelical, yet in 
this it did excel all the former legal baptisms, that 
i pointed out Christ’s baptism near at hand; for 
% Joho himself was greater than all the former 
oe because he pointed out with his finger, 
net the true and great prophet of the church ; 
® his baptism was more excellent than all the 
t baptisms, because it poiuted out Christ’s 
Breat-and glorious baptism now at hand: as he 
sith, ‘I baptize with water, and He that comes 
tee me shall baptize with the Spirit.’ 
2d. John’s baptism was from heaven, and not 
men; it had its institution from God, and 
¥a8 not au ordinance he took up of his awn head ; 
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ministry, baptism, and the discovery of Christ he|sin, and corruption, as ever; and so it was far be- 
was to make; and John i. 6: ‘There was a man/|neath Christ’s, which reaches the soul: the bap- 
sent from God, whose name was John ;’ and ver.|tism of John was the baptism of bodies, but the 
43 : ‘He that sent me to baptize with water, said| baptism of Christ, the baptism of souls; and onl 
upto me.’ He went not of his own accord, but/the baptism of the Spirit reaches the Spirit, = 
God sent him to baptize ; so that as God was the|attains to the soul, conscience, and inner-man to 
author of those inferior baptisms of Moses, so of| purge and purify them. ; 
this more high and excellent baptism of John:| ‘The baptism of John was but a sign and cere- 
and hereupon the publicans, that received John’s| mony, though it had more life and light in it than 
baptism, are said to justify God; and the Phari-jany of the signs of the law, as being nearer to 
sees and lawyers that refused it, to reject against| Christ, and more newly revived by God; and so, 
themselves, that is to their own harm, the counsel|though useful in its season, yct the efficacy of .it 
of God. Luke vii. 29, 30. (after the manner of all signs) was but weak. 
«3d. Christ himself, who was born under the| “ For it did not give the Spirit, not one dro 
law, and subject to the law, submitted himself|of the Spirit ; yea, some who were baptized wi 
algo to the baptism of John, as the last and live-| John’s baptism did not know the way of the Lord 
liest ceremony : Matt. iii. 13 : ‘Then cometh Jesus| perfectly ; that is, had no certain knowledge of 
from Gallilee to Jordan, to be baptized of him ;’ | Christ, the only way to God, as Apollos, Acts xviii, 
and so Christ, who had submitted himself to the| Yea, some of them did not so much as know 
circumcision of Moses, submitted himself also to|‘ whether there were any Holy Ghost’ or not, as 
the baptism of John; and as he submitted himself|those twelve disciples, Acts xix., much less had 


to all the ceremonies of Moses; not for his own 
sake, but for ours ; so also to the baptism of John. 
For, seeing Christ was free from sin, he stood in no 
need of repentance, and so not of that baptism, 
which was the baptism of repentance for the re- 
mission of sin; but there the head, who was free 
from sin, was baptized for the body, which was 


‘¢ And thus having shown how honorable John’s 
baptism was in itself (wherein I conceive I have 
not done him, though a servant, the least preju- 
dice ; but have fully attributed to his office, what- 
ever the word, or he himself, a messenger of God 
attributes to it,) I shall now proceed to show that 
the baptism of John, how honorable and excellent 
soever, is yet far beneath and below Christ’s; yea 
and most weak and imperfect in comparison of 
his. 

“For first, John’s baptism was with a creature, 
with the element of water; for the creature could 
baptize but with the creature, that is, John with 
water; and so this was far beneath the baptism of 
Christ, which was the work of God by God, the 


received the Spirit. 

“Neither did it give repentance and remission 
of sin; (for what was the plunging of a man in 
cold water, towards repentance and remission of 
sin’) bat these were the works of Christ’s own 
baptigm, which is the baptism of the Spirit: for 
no man can repent of sin, but by the presence of 


washed their members, garments, vessels, &c., and|full of sin, that he might fulfil all righteousness|the righteousness of God in his heart, which is 
ai’ «by this they were cleansed from legal pollutions,|in his own person. And this was a great honor|the work of that Spirit, which is given in Christ’s 
ES bat not from any sin, or stain that did cleave to|to the baptism of John, that Christ (though im|baptism : neither can any remit sin, but God ; our 
* their conscience: But John was*the author, or|reference to our flesh more than his own) sub-|sins are never forgiven by God, till God dwells in 
i ie fist minister of a new and unwonted baptism ;|mitted himself to it. us through Jesus Christ, by the work of the Spirit; 
wee calling all men to repentance for sin, and to flee| ‘ Thus it appears, that the baptism of John was|so that repentance was given, and sin forgiven, 
coms 8 ftom the wrath to ceme; and awaking them to|very honorable, and of high account in its time;|but in hope only, in John’s baptism ; but really 
+4 confession of sin, and amendment of life; and-also|so that the very disciples of Christ took it up, and|and truly-in Christ’s, which was the real baptism 
the, pointing out one to come, and now at hand; who| Christ himself suffered them, because John’s bap-|of repentance and remission of sins.” 
mat’ § Stould do all these things for them indeed, which |tism was the sign and forerunner of his, and be-| “Now in all these respects it appears that 
sto wither he nor his baptism eould do. cause the time of his own baptism was not yet|John’s baptism did not do the work of the baptism 
trick “Now touching John’s baptism, I shall show:|come; but Christ himself used it not, as John|of the New Testament; for then that only had 
~ “First, The honorableness of it in itself. witnesses saying, ‘ Jesus himself baptized not, but|been sufficient, and there had been no need of 
pe “And secondly, The weakness and imperfect-|his disciples,’ to wit, with John’s baptism, which |Christ’s to come. ; 
ogo § Mss of it in reference of Christ. was water-baptism. For it became not the Son of| ‘And thus you see that the baptism of John, 
w iw’ “And thirdly, The continuance and duration|Ged to baptize with a creature, nor the Lord of|as it is distinct from Christ’s so it is far inferior 
pe of it. all to use the baptism of a servant. to his. And therefore, great hath been the mis- 


take of many, for several ages, who have made 
John’s baptism equal to Uhrist’s ; for what is this, 
but to make the servant equal to the Lord, and to 
set down the creature in the throne of the only, 
begotten of the Father? Yea, and it is quite per- 
verting of John’s office; for John was to be a 
burning and a shining light, to usher in Christ the 
true light: He was to be as the morning star to 
usher in Christ the Sun of righteousness ; and was 
not to be so much clouds and darkness to obscure 
him: He was but to point out Christ, and depart 
again, and not to sit in equal glory with him, on 
his throne in the New Testament. John said he 
was not worthy to bear his shoes; and therefore 
they do not well, who have prepared an equal 


work of the Father by the Son, and of the Son by|crown for him with Christ, who is King of kings, 


the Spirit. 


and Lord of lords.” 


“Second, John’s baptism was but outward, and| “The third thing I propound to speak to, touch- 
reached the outward man only; the baptism of|ing John’s baptism, is the time of its duration or 
1 ‘the word of God came to him in the wilder-' water reached but the body, and it could pierce|coutinuance, and that was but very short; for 
tach that is, he was inspired, instructed and|no deeper; and after all the washing of the body| John’s baptism, as all the ceremonies of Moses,. 
Sught by a word from God himself, touching his| with water, the soul still remained: as full of filth,|was but for a time ; yea this being nearer the truth 


iii. 2, it is said, that at the beginning of 
8 setting forth to his baptism and minis- 
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of material fire in baptism, from the text in’ 
ands water-baptism, in John iii. ‘ Except a man| thew, as of material water, from the text in 
shines ‘a shorter time|be born of water, &c.,’ and Matt. xxviii.,‘Teach| “ Sothat this place in John proves no au 




































and substance than they, was of less duration ;@s| “Objection 5.—Bet Christ justifies and com- 
the morning star, gee! brighter than the rest} 
of those heavenly 4ights, 































than they, because the hasty appearance of the|and baptize.’ of Christ, for water-baptism in his kingdom, praise. 
gun swallows it up. And so John’s baptism was| ‘Answer.—I confess these are places that many|is the church of the New Testament.” tion. 
of great use ; a little before Christ’s manifestation |have mistaken, to justify the practice of water (To be continued.) 

* to Israel, and continued till the time of his ascen-|baptism; but I shall show you, that they do in- 
sion; and then, when Christ’s baptism began, the|deed misunderstand them. For that first place,| Desert of Sahara.—ZIn the wilderness shal | Dur 
shadow was to give way to the substance, and the|John iii. 5, ‘Except a man be born cx riaro;|waters break out. Perhaps no more hopeless en. (io In 
sign to the truth, and the letter to the Spirit, and|xas nvevparos, of water, and the. Spirit, he cannot terprise could be undertaken than toa —&t what f 
the servant to the Son: so that Christ’s baptism |enter into the kingdom of God:’ I confess many|reclaim the great African desert of Sahara, tl 

ut an end to John’s water-baptism, and spirit-|of the ancients have, by water here mentioned,|n0 rain ever falls, and there are but i eed 
Faptism to creature-baptism. or as all the pro-| understood the material water; and have inter-|oases to give relief to the weary and fainting tion tt 
phets were until John, so John was until Christ ;| preted the text to imply external baptism, which|vans that traverse it. Modern science, day “ 
aod John must no more exceed his bounds, than|was John’s only; and hereupon divers of them|laughs at seeming impossibilities. Skilful peans 
Moses and the prophets theirs; but as the pro-/have exceedingly magnified water, and ascribed to|neers in the French army in Algiers pro osed - 
phets gave up to John, so John must give up to|it the washing of souls, and the regeneration of|sink Artesian wells at different points, with, 
rist. John’s temporary ministry had a tem-|christians in some measure : they not considering, |strong confidence that thus water could be Iw 
rary baptism ; but the everlasting gospel, (which|in the mean time, what Christ saith in the very|and forced to the surface. In 1860 five in, old 
s that word in our flesh) hath an everlasting bap-|next verse, ‘That which is born of the flesh is| wells had been opened, around which, as Vegete # soswe 
tism, which is the pouring out of the Spirit. So,|flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is|tion thrives luxuriantly, thirty thousand darker 
then, John being a servant and forerunner of/spirit;’ by which they might have learned, that out-|trees and one thousand fruit trees were my Ww 
Christ, Christ was not to take up his baptism, but| ward and corporeal water ean do nothing but out-|and two thriving villages established. At. two ve 
John was to resign up his baptism to Christ ; yea,|ward and corporeal things; and can contribute|depth of a little over five hundred feet, an the r 
and as a servant to deliver up all things into his|nothing to the cleansing of souls and consciences|ground river or lake was struck, and from quick 
hands, as heir and Lord: And so John’s water-|from sin. them live fish have been thrown up, showing unmis 
baptism was to last but till Christ’s fire-baptism| “So that this place cannot be understood yof|there was a large body of water underneath, mis p 
should come in, and then the fire should lick up|corporeal water; and I could produce the testi-| French government, by this means, hopes to native 
the water; and as spirit-baptism should increase,|monies of many godly men of good note to this|the route across the deseft to Timbuctoo of! 
water-baptism should decrease. So that John’s| purpose, but do forbear, because I would not have|and fit for travellers, and thus to bring the A 
baptism, or water-baptism (which is all one)-be-|our faith built upon the authorities of men; but|overland travel and commerce through room, 
longs not to Christ’s kingdom, which is a kingdom |the thing is evident from the text itself; for it}which will be one of the greatest feats of door. 
not of the letter, but of the Spirit; not of signs|saith, ‘Except a man be born of water,’ which |scientific enterprise. os I geste 
and shadows, but of the truth: And therefore we|shows the water he speaks of, must be such as is o> & more 
leave it where we found it, even without the|able to give a new birth, and to make aman anew,| How the Christian’s Experience is enlarge: & sake 
bounds and reach of Christ’s kingdom : for John’s| that is, spiritual, holy, heavenly creature ; and no|—Above all things, is the christian’s experience He 
office and baptism reached unto Christ’s kingdom, | water can do this, but the Spirit; and thercfore|in that power of God which overcomes the didn 
but hath no place in it; and to bring signs and| (Christ adds to water, the Spirit, by way of expli-jenlarged, by frequently and continually pret 
ceremonies into the kingdom of Truth, is (if rightly | cation ; as if he had said, ‘No man can enter into|and feeling after him with the whole heart, a of the 
understood) to act against Christ glorified. the kingdom of God, except he be born again of|vided and unreserved. Qh! fellow-p basaa 
“‘ Objection.—But some will say, this is strange| water: but the water I speak of, is not material |forget not thy morning oblation, before thy] He 
indeed, that water-baptism should have no place} water, but the Spirit, which is able to produce in|is raised from thy pillow, but approach the roun 
in the kingdom of Christ ; and therefore pray stay|us a heavenly nature, through which only we can /jof his sacrifices in thine own heart, for thou on th 
a little, for we have many things to object against|have entrance into a heavenly kingdom, seeing|thére witness in the silence of celestial ex ina 


it. This would rob us of our christianity. flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
“I Answer.—No. Fot it is not water, but spirit-| (God ;’ so that the water Christ means in this place, 
baptism that makes us christians ; and water-bap-jis the Spirit ; and many other places give witness 
tism hath been an unlawful blending or mixing of |to this, John iv. 10. If thou hadst known ‘ who 
the church and world together; so that hitherto/it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink, thou 
they could not be well distinguished from each|wouldst have asked of him, and he would have 
other, to the great prejudice of the congregation| given thee living water :’ And ver. 13, 14: ‘Jesus|broken, in the silent watches of the nig 
of Christ. saith unto her, whosoever drinketh of this water|let not thy thoughts go astray upon things 
“Objection 2.—But have so many ages erred,|(meaning the water of the well, called Jacob’s|perish, but keep and gather them inward, 
that have used water-baptism ? well) shall thirst again; but whosoever drinketh|stay them upon Him whose presence fills the 
“Answer.—For the errors of former ages, and|of the water that I shall give him, shall never|verse; and he will become to thee the 
their great mistakes in many of the truths of God, thirst: but the water that I shall give him, shall|among ten thousand. But when He delayethi 
I have nothing to say, but that of the Apostle,|be in him a well of water springing up into ever-|come to thee, then fasting and mourning : 
‘How unsearchable are his judgments and his)lasting life.’ And John vii. 37, 38 : ‘ Jesus stood|thy lot; and “ great sneha of heart,” and 
ways past finding out !’ and cried saying, If any man thirst let him come|ful enquiry why he has forsaken thee, and whethe 
“ Objection 8.—But you are the first man, for| unto me and drink: he that beliéveth in me, as|thou hast not sinned against him, and gone bagi / 
aught we know, that ever opposed it. the scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow| ward, and left thy first love! Oh! this is i 
“ Answer.—One single mean man with the word | rivers of living water; but this spake he of the|by which all the holy men of old, and our’ 
may very justly and lawfully contradict the whole| Spirit, which they that believe on him should re-| predecessors, gained the experience of the 
world without it; truth is not to be judged by |ceive.’ ledge and way of the Lord; and if thou 
multitudes, or an ynity, but by the word. “« Now by water in all these places, is not meant|gain a heavenly treasure like theirs, and 1 
“ Objection 4.—But Christ himself was baptized | material water, but the Spirit, as Christ himself|their footsteps to a blessed establishment 1m 
with water, and surely that perpetuates it in the|explicates; and surely his testimony alone is suffi-| unchangeable truth, then be faithful and 18 
church. cient. not from a daily exercise in seeking Him, 
“Answer.—Christ’s being baptized with water) “ But again, if in this place, ‘ Except a man be| staying thy mind upon him: girding up th 
under John, no more perpetuates water-baptism| born of water and the Spirit,’ you will needs un-|and watching for the morning, possessing ' 
in the christian church than his being circumcised | derstand matcrial water, why then, upon the same|in the patience of God, confessing to him thy sine 
under Moses, perpetuates circumcisiun in the ground, you must needs understand that place in|and short comings, and asking forgiveness throug 
christian church, or his submitting to other Mo-| Matthew of material fire, where it is said, Matt.|Him who is the Mediator of God’s covenant b 
saical ceremonies perpetuates them ; Christ brought |iii. 11: ‘He shall baptize you with the Holy|reconciliation with thee : and behold He will, w¥ 
no temporal or ecatnal thing into his everlasting|Ghost and with fire ;’ which is absurd, and con-|it pleaseth him, and in the right time, sh , 
and spiritual kingdom, though himself submitted| trary to reason: But water and fire, in each place,|dispel the hour and power of darkness 2 
to them under their several dispensations, in the|added to the spirit show only the officacy of the] tress, and cause the true light again to 
season of them. Spirit; and so you may as well bring in the use| thy soul and round about thee, and will aga 


the flame of his love and holy presence to 
upon thy offering: and then when thou 

the way, He will also go along with thee, 
when thou liest down he will keep thee, 
thy desires are unto him, he will bless thy eve 


ing sacrifices: and again, when thy slum 
g again, ae 
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THE FRIEND. 
himself with power and great glory, as from the|He seized his ptimitive musical instrument, and 


nh geen of a sepulchre, and will cause thy soul to| commenced very slowly to produce low and soft 
1 with 1 
praise.—Ji 
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SatkFeses 


m, with joy unspeakable and full of|tones, very harmonious, but unconnected. The 
‘ohn Wilber’s Narrative and Exposi-|snake seemed astonished ; his hood gradually col- 
° lapsed, his head and about a foot of his body that 
hn I ith a Suake-Ch was raised from the ground commenced to sway 
Roar With & Suake-Vaarmer, =» from side to side in perfect harmony with the 
During a professional ride through the station| music, and slower and quicker as the time was 
(in India) in which I am quartered, I felt some-|decreased or increased. As the man played louder 
what fatigued with the heat of the-sun, which was|the snake got more excited, until its rapid and 
then excessive, and ventured to call on a/unusual movements had quite exhausted it, and 
for a short shelter, despite the full eonvic-| it subsided. 
tion that I should find him indulging in that mid-} Again the charmer seized it, and quick as light- 
day “siesta,” so common a luxuty to the Euro-|ning ran his hand up its body, holding it firmly 
living in-that climate, and yet so fearfully| by the throat. By pressing on its neck the cobra’s 


to. 


ive of liver congestion, plethora, and splenic| mouth opened, and he disclosed the fangs, poison|ject was a mere thing o 
bags, and apparatus complete, thus proving be-| British Review. 


Iwas not mistaken. “Never mind me; come| yond a doubt that it was not a trained or tame 
inyold boy,” was my friend’s salutation, which I| reptile he had been treating like a plaything. 
sswered in person by entering’ his bed-room,| A fowl was now obtained, and placed about a 
darkened and cooled by artificial means. Making|foot from the reptile, which was again set free. 
my way to his bedside, I was surprised at seeing| With the same movements it raised itself a foot 
two very bright objects glistening in the corner of|from the ground, spread out its hood, and with a 
the room. I advanced towards them, but more|loud hiss, apparent! 


. ; ; of satisfaction, darted upon 
quickly retired, on being assailed by a loud and|and seized the fowl. by the back of the neck. 


wmistakable biss. Involuatarily a scream in duet| Hanging there for a few seconds, it let go its hold, 
wes performed by my friend and myself, and the|and the man at the same instant seized it, as he 
tative servants were somewhat startled by shrieks| had formerly done, by the head. The fowl, almost 
@“Asnake!asnake! Getagun!” instantaneously, became drowsy, its head falling 

A consultation was held—of course outside the| forward, and the beak striking with considerable 
tom, and I need not say some distance from the/ force into the ground. This convulsive movement 
door. Various results were arrived at—some sug-| lasted ten seconds, and then the bird lay down as 
gated shooting, others smoking. One, apparently|if completely comatose and powerless. In fifteen 
more courageous than the rest, proposed that the| seconds it gave a sudden start, and fell back quite 
stake should be caught and then destroyed. dead. 

However, as the originator of this bright idea} As no deception could have been practised in 
didnot seem in haste to carry his suggestion into| this tantenen was most anxious to see the reptile 
pretice, and as none of us wished to deprive him| killed; but the charmer said he would not have it 
ofthe honour, it was agreed to send to the native} destroyed; that if it were injured, the power he 
lamar for an Indian snake-charmer. had over snakes would be interfered with, and the 

‘He came ; a tall, muscular native, a slip of cloth) next one would no doubt bite and kill him. 

tound his waist, his hair long and matted, except However, we insisted upon seeing him made 
a the centre of his head, which was shaved close| harmless, or comparatively so, and directed the 
ins circle, and a turban covering it, bearing over| man to remove his fangs. This he agreed to do, 
his shoulders two baskets and his musical instru-|and performed it in this manner :—A piece of 
ment, made out of a gourd, with a single bamboo} wood was cut an inch square, and held by the 
pipe coming from its upper end, and two smaller) charmer to the head of the snake; the reptile 
oes from its lower, which, being pierced with) seized it as he had done the fowl, and with a dex- 
holes, are played upon like a flute, whilst the} terous twist of his hand the most primitive per- 
breath is blown through the upper and single one. | formance of dentistry was accomplished. The 


Before he was allowed to enter the room he was| four fangs sticking into th d tracted 
searched, and his baskets and instruments taken | by the ae eae 7 nibs ne ote 


b ; oots and given to me. 

from him. Nothing could have been concealed, | and look upon them more suicidally pleasant than 
for his clothing was reduced to its minimum, and} pint of prussic acid or a cask of white arsenic. 
he only carried a short iron rod. London Society Magazine. 

He was shown the hole in which we supposed 
the snake to be, for now the reptile’s tail had dis-| Our Christian Testimonies.—I went up to the 
appeared. He lay down on the floor, and, placing} Yearly Meeting at London, and attended divers 
his face close to the door, exclaimed, “‘ Burra sap;|of the meetings both for worship and discipline ; 
wbit bahut burra.” (Big snake, your honour ;| the former were in the general large and solemn ; 
very big.) Without any more preparation, he| much peace presided in the latter; brotherly ex- 
commenced digging round the hole, and removed| hortations were in Icve imparted, and, a concern 
tome of the brick-work. In a few minutes he expressed for the manifold deviations from our 
showed us the tail of the reptile, and with sundry| ancient christian testimonies, respecting “speech, 
Meantations in Hindoostanee and curious contor-| behaviour, and apparel.” Babylon is within; but 
tions of his body, seized hold of the tail, and/from her very outlines were our ancestors called 
gmdually drew forth the snake. It proved to be| forth, and these testimonies were committed to 
a fine specimen of the cobra—a black, shining,|them and their children, as iycreasing testimonies, 
ene hissing, deadly cobra, five feet. long, at} unzil they have filled the earth ; the customs of the 

ekest part eight inches round, with a hood] people are vain; hat honour is the most unmean- 

measuring, when extended, five inches across.|ing ceremony, the merest phantom that ever pride 

teptile he handled freely whilst it was hiss-|and folly obtruded on their deluded votaries.— 
and darting its tongue out every second.| Diary of Samuel Scott. 

2 into the yard or compound, he released 
it The reptile wriggled towards him, and when| The Art of Observation.—To observe properly 
Within a foot or so reared itself up, spread out the|in the very simplest of the physical sciences, re- 
‘ormous hood, and prepared itself to strike at ite|quires a long and severe training. No one knows 


‘ptor. But the charmer was not to be wounded. | this so feelingly as the great discoverer. Faraday 


once said that hé always doubts his own observa- 
tions. Witscherlich on one occasion remarked 
to a man of science, that it takes fourteen years 
to discover and establish a single new fact in 
chemistry. An enthusiastic student one day, be- 
took himself to Baron Cuvier with the exhibition 
of a new organ—a muscle which he sup him- 
self to have discovered in the body of some living 
creature or other; but the experienced and 
cious naturalist kindly bade the young man return 
to him with the same discovery in six months. 
The Baron would not even listen to the student’s 
demonstration, nor examine his dissection, till the 
eager and youthful discoverer had hung over the 
object of enquiry for half a year; and yet that ob- 
t the senses.— North 


Belected for “The Friend.” 
It isa happy thing for the ministers of Christ 
when they seek not the praise of men, but can be 
contented with the glory which cometh from God 


only. 
Be jealous over yourselves with a godly jealousy 
that Almighty God a be robbed of no part or 
rtion of the regards which are dye to Him alone, 
y their stopping short in the mere human instru- 
ments whom He employs. Remember that your 
ministers are “men of like passions with your- 
selves :”’ flattery will make them vain, praises will 
make them eonceited or self-sufficient; and the 
moment they become either vain, or conceited, 
or self-sufficient, be assured that God has done 
with them, their work is over, and unless they re- 
turn to Him in humbleness and brokenness of 
heart, He will find other and more humble labourers 
for His vineyard, who shall render to Him the 
fruit, the whole fruit, for it is all His own. His 
right hand has alone matured it, and the dews of 
His good spirit alone have brought it to perfection. 
— Blunt. 


Heary Maudslay, 


Few e machinists of the early part of the 
present céftury were more noted for their skill, 
or contributed more to the advancement of their 

rofession, than Henry Maudslay, the friend, and 
ong the assistant of ‘Beeniah, It is doubtfal in- 
deed, if Bramah could have brought his inven- 
tions to perfection without the co-operation of 
Maudslay, to whom he was indebted for the ma- 
chinery for making the different parts of his locks, 
and the water-tight packingof his hydraulic press. 

Maudslay was theson of a mechanic and soldier, 
and, like Bramah, early showed 2 proclivity for 
mechanics, more especially for working in iron, 
in which he rapidly acquired 3 dexterity which 
exceeded that of any of the workmen in the Wool- 
wich Arsenal, where he was employed. Bramah, 
needing a skilful workman to construct the parts 
of his lock, heard of Maudslay and secured his 
services. Here he rendered most valuable assist- 
ance, and shortly rose to the position of manager, 
in which he continued till he set up for himself. 

Maudslay’s great ambition was to insure aceu- 
racy and finish of work, and most of his inven- 
tions had this end in view. ‘“ With this object,” 
says — Smiles, “he arrived at the contrivance 
of improved machine tools, which should be as 
much self-acting and self-regulating as possible. 
Mion . It continued to be his special 
delight, when engaged in the execution of any 
piece of work in which he took a personal interest, 
to introduce a system of identity of parts, and to 
adapt for the purpose some one or other of the 
mechanical contrivances with which his fertile 
brain was always teeming.” His’ most useful in- 
vention was the slide-rest for the turning-lathe, 































































































































































































































































































































































































































“by the use of which -the liability to flaws and 


variations in the uniformity of the surface of the 
article turned, in consequence of the unsteadiness 
of the human hand, was entirely avoided. Of this 
contrivance James Nasmyth says— 

“Tts influence in improving and extending the 
use of machinery has been as great as that pro- 
duced by the improvement of the steam-engine 
in respect to perfecting manufactures and extend- 
ing commerce, inasmuch as without the aid of the 
vast accession to our power of producing perfect 
mechanism which it at once supplied, we could 
never have worked out into practical and profit- 
able forms the conceptions of those master minds 
who, during the last half century, have so success- 
fully pioneered the way for mankind. The steam- 
engine itself, which supplies us with such un- 
bounded power, owes its present perfection to this 
most admirable means of giving to metallic objects 
the most precise and perfect geometrical forms. 
How. could we, for instance, have good steam- 
engines if we had not the means of boring out a 
true cylinder, or turning a true piston-rod, or 
planing a valve face? It is this alone which has 
furnished us with the means of carrying into 
practice the accumulated results of scientific in- 
vestigation on mechanical subjects. 

It was the germ of some of the most beautiful 
and exact tools of the present century, as the 


planing machine, the wheel-cutting machine, Xc.|_ 


Isambard Brunel had conceived the idea of 
machinery for making blocks for ships tackles. 
In perfecting his invention he found great diffi- 
culty in securing workmen capable of making the 
tools sufficiently exact, till he came across Mauds- 
lay. The latter comprehended the idea at once, 
and entered upon the work of making the machi- 
nery, to which he devoted six years. It is thus 
described : 

The total number of machines employed in 
the various opérations of making a ship’s block 
by the new method was forty-four ; and after being 
regularly employed in Portsmouth dockyard for 
upwards of fifty years, they are still asygerfect in 
their action as on the day they were erected. 
They constitute one of the most ingenious and 
complete collection of tools ever invented for 
making articles in wood, being capable of perform- 
ing most of the practical operations of carpentry 
with the utmost accuracy and finish. The ma- 
chines are worked by a steam-engine of thirty-two 
horse power, which is also used for various other 
dockyard purposes. Under the new system of 
block-making it was found that the articles were 
better made, supplied with much greater rapidity, 
and executed at a.greatly reduced cost.” 

Another of his improvements was in the machi- 
nery for cutting screws. Heretofore these useful 
little articles had been made with the rudest 
instruments, there was no uniformity as to the 
“ pitch” or form of the thread, and no two makers 
made screwsalike. Maudslay’s machinery greatly 
increased the accuracy and efficiency of the screws, 
and has contributed much to their extended use. 

“One of his earliest self-acting screw-lathes, 
cut screws of large diameter and of any required 
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cimens of Maudslay’s handicraft, at the Lambeth 
works, and is a piece of delicate work which every 
skilled mechanic will thoroughly appreciate. Yet 
the tool by which this fine piece of turning was 
produced was not an exceptional tool, but was 
daily employed in the ordinary work of the man- 
ufactory.” 

Maudstay died in 1831. Among those who 
received their mechanical education at Maudslay’s 
shop was James Nasmyth, one of the most emi- 
nent of living machinists, author of many improve, 
ments in the steam-engine, and inventor of the 
steam-hammer, which has of late years been used 
to good purpose in forging the gigantic engines 
called for by the magnificent enterprises of our 
day. James Nasmyth has delighted to pay tri- 
bute to Maudslay’s talents and the excellence of 
his character and workmanship. He retired from 
business in 1856, and has since acquired a high 
reputation as an astronomical observer, using tele- 
scopes of his own manufacture. 


a 


HYMN FROM THE GERMAN. 
“WAS MEIN GOTT WILL, GESCHEH ALL ZEIT.” 


Composed by Albert of Brandenburg, while suffering in 
Exile, 1566. 
Whate'er God will, let that be done; © 
His will is ever wisest: 
His grace will all thy hope outrun, 
Who to that faith arisest. 
The gracious Lord 
Will help afford ; 
He chastens with forbearing : 
Who God believes, 
And to him cleaves, 
Shall not be left despairing. 


My God is my sure confidence, 
My light and my existence; 
His counsel is beyond my sense, 
But stirs no weak resistance. 
His Son declares 
The very hairs 
Upon my head are numbered : 
His mercy large 
Holds me in charge, 
With care that never slumbered. 


There comes a day, when, at his will, 
The pulse of Nature ceases: 
I think upon it, and am still, 
Let come whene’er He pleases, 
To him I trust 
My soul, my dust, 
When flesh and spirit sever: 
The Christ we sing 
Has plucked the sting 
Away from death for ever. 


—_——_soo—_—_ 


Selected. 
FAITH. 


BY WILLIAM H, BURLEIGH. 
Still will we trust, though earth seem dark and dreary, 
And the heart faint beneath His chastening rod: 
Though rough and steep our pathway, worn and weary, 
Still will we trust in God! 


Our eyes see dimly till by Faith anointed, 
And our blind choosing brings us grief and pain ; 
Through Him alone who hath our way appointed, 
We find our peace again. 


pitch. As an illustration of its completeness and| (hoose for us, Gop !—nor let our weak preferring 


accuracy, we may mention that by its means a 


Cheat our poor souls of good Thou hast designed ; 


screw five feet in length, and two inches in diam-| Choose for us, Gov !—Thy wisdom is unerring, 


eter, was cut with fifty threads to the inch; the 
nut to fit on to it being twelve inches long, and 
containing six hundred threads. This screw was 
principally used for dividing scales for astronomi- 
cal purposes: and by its means divisions were 
produced so minute that they could not be de- 
tected without the aid of a magnifier. The screw, 


And we are fools and blind. 


So, from our sky the Night shali furl ber shadows, 
And Day pour gladness through his golden gates ; 
Our rough path lead to flower-enameled meadows 
Where Joy our coming waits. 


Let us press on, in patient self-denial, 


> nat eal t the hardshi hrink not from the loss— 
which was sent for exhibition to the Society of inten wd easiniateetnice ake oo 


Arts, is still carefully preserved amongst the spe- 


ur guerdon lies beyond the hour of trial, 
Our Crown, beyond the Cross. 


ae 


A Beautiful Invention—An invention of peogt 
liar usefulness in the arts, recently intro 
consists of two silverized plates of great re’ 
power, placed together in a frame-work of. ‘ 
board or wood, at the — - seventy degrees. 
On being placed over a small picture or design, — 
no sania how rough, or whether good or bad, the — 
instrument will reflect the portion inmedhall 
under the eye; on all sides, forming the mow) 
beautiful and elaborate design, and being slowly 
moved over the picture, will multiply new 
to any extent. No matter what the subject i 
which the instrument is placed—such as 
paper-hanging, blots of ink, leaves, flowers, 
of lace, &c.—an endless series of new and fs 
tive designs is the result, and these can be retai 
at pleasure for the purpose of copying. There 
thus provided an inexhaustible source of new pate 
terns to draughtsmen, calico printers, dyers, papete 
hangers, painters, and others. a 

—_—_ss——_—_ vi 

True, Faithful and Christian Suffering Te 
true, faithful and christian suffering, is, for 
to profess what they are persuaded is right, and ag) 
practice and perform their worship towards 
as being their true right so to do; and neithertg, 
do more in that, because of outward en 
ment from men, nor any whit less, because of the. 
fear of their laws and acts against it. Thus, for 
a christian man to vindicate his just liberty, with. 
so much boldness and yet innocency, will in dee 
time, though through blood, purchase peace ; as) 
this age has in some measure experioncal 
many are witnesses of it,—which yet shall be more, 
apparent to the world, as Truth takes place inthe 
earth. But they greatly sin against this ex 
tule, that, in time of persecution, do not profeiat 
their own way so much as they would, if it 
otherwise ; and yet, when they can get the ae 
trate upon their side, not only stretch theirowm! 
liberty to the utmost, but seek to establish 
saine by denying it to others—Barclay’s Lif 
Jaffray. 






inte 

—_————2.o—"" £ai 

The Quality of Meats sid 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES A. CAMERON, Leet 


The enormous and rapidly increasing demand) 
for meat which characterises the [British] foode 
markets of these days, has reacted in 3 remarkable” 
manner upon the nature of the animals that 
ply it. Formerly the animals that furnished 
mutton and beef, were allowed to attain the age” 
of three years old and upwards before they wert” 
considered to be ripe for the butcher: but nowy 
sheep and pigs are perfectly matured at the ¢ 
age of one year; and two-year-old oxen furnish® 
large quota of the “roast beef of old England” 
The so-called improvement of stock is simply the, 
forcing of them into an unuatural degree of fate 
ness at an early age; and this end is attained 
dexterous selection and crossing of breeds, byave 
ance of cold, by diminishing as much as 
their muscular activity, and lastly, and chiefly, by” 
over-feeding them with concentrated aliments.” 

Every one knows that a man so obese as to be 
unable to walk, cannot be in a healthy state; yee 
many feeders of stock look upon the monstrously” 
fat bulls and cows of cattle-show prize celebrity, 
as natural types of the bovine tribe. It requires 
but little argument to refute so fallacious a notion: 
No doubt it is desirable to encourage the breed 
of those varieties of animals which exhibit te 
greatest disposition to fatten, and to arrive early 
at maturity; but the forcing of animals into a” 
unnatural state of obesity, except for purely ex 
perimental purposes, is a practice which cannot be” 
too strongly deprecated. ous 

Were I a judge at a cattle-show, I ce 
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should disqualify every extremely fat animal en-|the morning: so soon as you awake, retire your| that sense of standing on the water-shed of a heim- 
tered for competition amongst the breeding stock. | minds into a pure silence, from all thoughts and|isphere. You have reached the secret spot where 























Frederick James Gant, in a small volume devoted jideas of worldly things, and in that frame wait) the world clasps her girdle; your feet are om its 


tothe subject, describes the serious functional and |upon God, to feel his good presence, to lift up/granite buckle ; perhaps there sparklesin your eyes 
structural disarrangements which over-feeding pro-| your hearts to him, and commit your whole self |that fairest gem of her cincture, a crystal fountain, 


duces in stock. He found the heart of a one-year-|into his blessed care and protection. Then rise, |from which her belt of rivers flows in two oppo- 
old Southdown wether, fattened according to the|if well, immediately : being dressed, read a chap-|site ways. Yesterday you crossed ‘the North 
high-pressure system, to be little more than a mass |ter or more in the scriptures, and afterwards dis- | Platte, almost at its source (for it rises out of the 
of fat. In several other young, but so-called ma-| pose yourselves for the business of the day; ever|snow among the Wind-River Mountains, and out 
tured sheep, he found more or less fatty degenera-|remembering that God is present, the overseer of |of your stage windows you can see, from Laramie 
tion of the heart, and extensively spread disease |all your thoughts, words and actions; and demean | Plains, the Lander’s Peak which Bierstadt has 
of the liver and of the lungs. A four-year-old | yourselves, my dear children, accordingly ; and do/made immortal); that stream runs into the sea 
Devon heifer, exhibited by the late Prince Con-|not you dare to do that in his holy all-seeing pre-|from whose historic shores you came; you might 
sort at a Smithfield show, was found to be in a|sence, which you would be ashamed a man, yea a| drop a waif upon its ripple with the hope of its 


‘highly diseased state. It was slaughtered and its|child, should see you do. As you have ae troneal New Orleans, New York, Boston, or 


flesh sold at a high price as “ prize beef,” but its|from your lawful occasions, delight to step hothe,|even Liverpool. ‘To-morrow you will be ferried 
internal organs came into F. 8. Gant’s possession.|within yourselves, I mean, and commune with|over Green River, as near its source,—a stream 
The substance of both ventricles of the heart had| your own hearts, and be still ; and as Nebuchad-|whose cradle is in the same snow-peaks as the 
undergone all but complete conversion into fat ;|nezzar said on another occasion, you shall find and | Platte,—whose mysterious middle-life, under the 
one of its, muscles was broken up, and many of enjoy one like the Son of God, with you and in|new name of the Coloiado, flows at the bottom of 
the fibres of the others were ruptured. In another |you ; a treasure the world knows not of, but which |those tremendous fissures, three thousand feet 
animal the muscular fibres of the heart had given|is the aim, end and diadem of the children of|deep, which have become the wonder of the geol- 
way to so great an extent that if the thin lining|God. This will bear you up against all tempta-|ogist,—whose grave, when it has dribbled itself 
membrane (endocardium) had burst, death would |tions, and carry you sweetly and evenly through |away into the dotage of shallows and quicksands, 
have instantly ensued. The slightest exertion |your day’s business, supporting you under disap-|is the desert-margined Gulf of California and the 
was likely to cause this catastrophe; but, fortu-|pointments, and moderating your satisfaction in| Pacific Sea. Between Green River and the Mor- 
nately enough in this case, the animal was not|success and prosperity. The evening being come, |mon city no human interest divides your per- 
ble of exertion, for though under three years |read again the holy scripture, and have your times|petually strained attention with Nature. Fort 
of age, it weighed upwards of 2800 Ibs. This|of retirement before you close your eyes, as in the | Bridger, a little over a day’s stage-ride east of the 
animal had received for some time before its ex-| morning ; that so the Lord may be the Alpha and |city, is a large and quite a populous trading-post 
hibition, the liberal allowance of 21 Ibs. of oil-|Omega of every day of your lives. And if God|and garrison of the United States; but although 
cake (besides other food) per diem. “ A pen of|bless you with families, remember good Joshua’s|we found there a number ‘of agreeable officers, 
three pigs,” says F. S. G., “belonging to his|resolution, “ But as for me and my house, we will | whose acquaintance with their wonderful surround- 
royal highness the Prince Consort, happened to|serve the Lord.” —Advice of William Penn to his\ings was thorough and scientific, and though at 
be placed in a favourable light for observation, | Children. . that period the fort was a rendezvous for our only 
and I particularly noticed their condition. They faithful friend among the Utah Indians, Washki, 
lay helpless on their sides, with their noses prop-| The Fourth month number of The Aflantic|the Snake chief, and that handful of his tribe who 
up against each other’s backs, as if endeavour- | Monthly, has an article entitled “‘ Among the Mor-|still remained loyal to their really noble leader 
ing to breathe more easily; but their respiration |mons,” which contaiihs some interesting informa-|and our Government, Fort Bridger left the sha- 
ms loud, suffocating and at long intervals, 1|tion relative to the peculiar features of the extra-|dowiest of impressions on my mind, compared with 
thought how much the heart, under such circum- ordinary section of country that lies east of the|the natural glories of the surrounding scenery. 
stances, must be labouring to propel the blood|great Salt Lake region, and west of Nebraska) ‘ Mormondom being my theme, and my space so 
through the lungs and throughout the body. The|Territory. Though the description is rather/limited, I must resist the temptation to give de- 
gold medal pigs of M. Moreland were in a similar florid, it will probably interest some of the readers tailed accounts of the many marvellous master- 
condition, if anything worse, for they gasped for|of ‘‘‘The Friend,” and give a vivid impression of | pieces of mimetig art into which we find the rocks 
breath, their mouths being opened, as well as their | natural scenes, which all travellers who have seen |of this region everywhere carved by the hand of 
nostrils dilated, at each inspiration. These ani-|them, represent as being unequalled in curious|Nature. Before we came to the North Platte, we 
mals, only twelve months and ten days old, were |formation and savage grandeur. __ {were astonished bya ship, equalling the Great Hast- 
marked “ improved Chilton-breed.” Three pigs| ‘“ We speak of crossing the Rocky Mountains |jern in size, even surpassing it in beauty of outline, 
of the black-breed were in a similar state, at seven |from Denver to Salt Lake; but, in reality, they |its masts of columnar sandstone snapped by astorm, 
months, three weeks and five days, yet such ani-|reach all the way between those places. They its prodigious hulk labouring in a gloomy sea of 
mals “the judges highly commended.”’ are not a chain, as most Kastern people imagine |hornblendie granite, its deck-houses, shapen with - 
The habits of animals and the nature of their|them, but a giant ocean caught by petrifaction at| perfect accuracy of imitation, still remaining in 
food, affect the quality of their flesh. Exercise the moment of maddest tempest. For six hundred | their place, and a weird-looking demon at the wheel 
inereases the amount of osmazone, and conse-|miles the overland stage winds over, between, and |steering it on to some invisible destruction. This 
quently renders the meat more savoury. The|around the tremendous billows, lying as, much as| naval statue (if its bulk forbid not the name) was 
matton of Wicklow, Wales, and other mountain-|may be in the trough, and reaching the erest at|carved out of a coarse millstone-grit by the ehisel 
ous regions, is remarkably sweet, because the ani-|Bridger’s Pass, (a sinuous gallery, walled by ab-|of the wind, with but slight assistance from the 
mals that furnish it are almost as nimble as goats, solutely bare yellow mountains between two and|infrequent rain-storms of this region. In Colo- 
and skip from crag to crag in quest of their food. three thousand feet in height at the road side,)|rado I first began to perceive how vast an omis- 
fatty mutton, with pale muscle, which is but never getting entirely out of the Rocky-Moun-|sion geologists had been guilty of in their failure 
most abundant in our markets, is furnished by tain system till it reaches the desert beyond Salt|to give the wind a place in the dynamies of their 
very young animals forced prematurely into full Lake. Even there it runs constantly among moun-|science. Depending for a year ata time, as that 
velopment. These animals have abundance of|tains ; in fact it never loses sight of lofty ranges|Territory sometimes does, upon dews and melting 
food placed within easy reach, and their muscular from the moment it makes Pike’s Peak till its|from the snow-peaks for its water, it is neverthe- 
activity is next to nothing ; the result is, that their wheels (metaphorically) are washed by the Pacific |less fuller than any other district in the world of 
h contains less than its natural proportion of Ocean ; but the mountains of the Desert may le-| marvellous architectural simulations, vast cemete- 
savoury ingredients. The meat of animals brought gitimately set up for themselves, belonging as I|ries crowded with monuments, obelisks, castles, 
Very early to maturity, is seldom so valuable as|believe, to a system independent of the Rocky|fortresses, and natural colossi from two to five 
the naturally developed article. There is no doubt Mountains on the one side and the Sierra Nevada| hundred feet high, done in argillaceous sandstone 
that sheep and oxen, from three to five years |0D the other. Ata little plateau among snowy |or a singular species of conglomerate, all of which 
old, moderately fat, and fairly exercising their ridges a few miles cast of Bridger’s Pass, the dri-|owe their existence almost entirely to the ageney 
otive powers, furnish the most savoury, and | Ver leans over aud tells the insiders, in a matter-|of wind. ‘The arid plains from which the eon- 
Perhaps the most nutritious meat.— Edinburgh of-fact manner, through the window, that they|glomerate crops out rarefy the superincumbent 
Veterinary Review. : have reached the summit-level. Then, if you/air-stratum to such a degree that the intensely 
ee have a particle of true cosmopolitanism in you, it|chilled layers resting on the closely adjoining 
Morning, and evening, and all-day duties.—I|is sure to céme out. There is something indescri-|snow-peaks pour down to re-establish equilibrium, 
n here also, with the beginning of time,|bably sublime, a conception of universality, in|with the wrathful force of an iuvisible cataract,» 




















eight, ten, even seventeen thousand feet in height. 


These floods of cold wind find their appropriate 
channels in the characteristic canons which every- 
where furrow the whole Rocky-Mountain system 
to its very base. Most of these are exceedingly 
tortuous, and the descending winds, during their 
through them, acquire a spiral motion as 
irresistible as the fiercest hurricane of the Antil- 
les, which, moreover, they preserve for miles after 
they have issued from the mouth of the canon. 
Every little cold gust that I observed in the Co- 
lorado country had this corkscrew character. The 
moment the spiral reaches a loose sand-bed, it 
sweeps into its vortex all the particles of grit 
which it can hold. The result is an auger, of di- 
ameter varying from an inch to a thousand feet, 
capable of altering its direction so as to bore eurv- 
ed holes, revolving with incalculable rapidity, and 
armed with a cutting edge of silex. Is it possible 
to conceive an instrument more powerful, more 
versatile? Indeed, practically, there is no descrip- 
tion of surface, no kind of cut, which it is not 
capable of making. I have repeatedly seen it in 
operation. One day, while riding from Denver to 
Pike’s Peak, I saw it (in this instance, one of the 
smaller diameters) burrow its way six or seven 
feet into a sand-bluff, making as smooth a hole 
as I could, cut in cheese with a borer, of the 
equal diameter of six inches throughout, all in 
less time than I have taken to describe it. Re- 
peatedly, on the same trip, I saw it gouge out 
a circular groove. around portions of a similar 
bluff, and leave them standing as isolated col- 
umns, with heavy base and capital, presently to 
be solidified into just such rock pillars as throng 
the cemeteries or aid in composing the strange 
architectural piles mentioned above. Surveyor- 
General Pierce of Colorado, (a man whose fine 
scientific genius and culture have already done 
yeoman’s service in the study of that most inter- 
esting Territory,) on a certain occasion, saw one 
of these wind-and-silex augers peet at right angles 
a window-pane in a settler’s cabin, which came 
out from the process, after a few seconds, a per- 
fect opaque shade, having been converted into 
ground-glass as neatly and evenly as could have 
been effected by the manufacturer’s wheel. It is 
not a very rare thing in Colorado to be able to 
trace the spiral and measure the diameter of the 
auger by rocks of fifty pounds’ weight and tree- 
trunks half as thick as an average man’s waist, 
torn up from their sites, and sent revolving over- 
head for miles before the windy turbine loses its 
impetus. The efficiency of an instrument like 
this I need not dwellupon. After some protracted 
examination and study of many of the most inter- 
esting architectural and sculpturesque structures 
of the Rocky-Mountain system, I am convinced 
that they are mainly explicable on the hypothesis 
of the wind-and-silex instrument operating upon 
materiel in the earthy condition, which petrified 
after receiving its form. Indeed, this same in- 
strument is at present nowise restricted by that 
condition in Colorado, and is not only, year by 
year, altering the conformation of all sand and 
- clay bluffs on the Plains, but is tearing down, re- 
building, and fashioning on its facile lathe many 
rock-strata of the solidity of the more friable grits, 
wherever exposed to its action. Water at the 
East does hardly more than wind at the West. 

“« Before we enter the City of the Saints, let me 
briefly describe the greatest, not merely of the 
architectural curiosities, but in my opinion, the 
greatest natural curiosity of any kind which I have 
ever seen or heard of. Mind, too, that I remem- 
ber Niagara, the Cedar-Creek Bridge, and the 
Bonnet Cave, when I speak thus of the Church 
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“They are situated a short distance from Fort 
Bridger ; the overland road by their side. 
They consist of a sandstone 


in colour, rising with the abruptness of a pile of|to that body. 
masonry from the perfect level plain, carved along| Rleyenth month 


organization, known as “ Friends’ Association 6 
Philadelphia,” &ec., the active duties ae 


luff, reddish-brown | with this service were to agreat extent transferred” 
From Tenth month 10th, to’ 


28th, 1863, ten boxes were sent” 


its perpendicular face into a series of partially|hy the «Women’s Aid” to different points 3 viz, 


connected religious edifices, the most remarkable 
of which is a cathedral as colossal as St. Peter’s, 
and completely relieved from the bluff on all sides 
save the rear, where a portico joins it with the 
main precipice. The perfect symmetry of this mar- 
vellous structure would ravish Michael Angelo. 
So far from requiring any effort of imagination to 
recognize the propriety of its name, this ehurch 
almost staggers belief in the unassisted natural- 
ness of its architecture. It belongs to a style 
entirely its own. Its main and lower portion is 
not divided into nave and transept, but seems like 
a system of huge semi-cylinders erected on their 
bases, and united with re-entrant angles, their 
convex surfaces towerds us, so that the ground- 
plan might be called a species of quatre-foil. In 
each of the convex faces is an admirably propor- 
tioned door-way, a Gothic arch with deep-carved 
and elaborately fretted mouldings, so wonderfully 
perfect in its imitation that you almost feel like 
knocking for admittance. Between and behind 
the doors, alternating with flying-buttresses, are a 
series of deep-niched windows, set with grotesque 
statues, varying from the pigmy to the colossal 
size, representing demons rather than saints, 
though some of the figures are costumed in the 
style of religious art, with flowing sarcerdotal 
garments. 

“The structure terminates above in a double 
dome, whose figure may be imagined by supposing 
a small acorn set on the truncated top of a large 
one, (the horizontal diameter of both being con- 
siderably longer in proportiof#to the perpendicu- 
lar than is common with that fruit,) and each of 
these domes is surrounded by a row of prism- 
shaped pillars, half column, half buttress in their 
effect, somewhat similar to the exquisite columnar. 
entourage of the central cylinder of the leaning 
tower of Pisa. The result of this arrangement is 
an aerial, yet massive beauty, without parallel in 
the architecture of the world. I have not con- 
veyed to any mind an idea of the grandeur of this 
pile, nor could I, even with the assistance of a 
diagram. I can only say the Cathedral Buttes 
are a lesson for the architects of all Christendom, 
—a purely novel and original creation.” 

“ After leaving Church Buttes and passing 
Fort Bridger, our attention slept upon what it 
had seen until we entered the region of the 
canons. - These are defiles, channelled across the 
whole breadth of the Wahsatch Mountains almost 
to the level of their base, walled by precipices of 
red sandstone or sugar-loaf granite, compared with 
which the Palisades of the Hudson become in- 
significant as a garden-fence. The least poetical 
man who traverses these giant fissures cannot help 
feeling their fitness as the avenues to a paradoxi- 
cal region, an anomalous civilization, and a people 
whose psychological problem is the most unsoly- 
able of the nineteenth century.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Report of the Women’s Aid Association 


The “ Women’s Aid Association of Philadel- 
phia for the Relief of Coloured Refugees,’ have 
but little to add to the last published report of 
— proceedings, adopted Tenth month 10th, 

863. 

Prior to that time, this was the only medium 
through which Friends of Philadelphia and its 
vicinity, could extend relief to these suffering 
people ; but after the enlarged and more efficient 


orktown, Norfolk, Newbern, and to the South. 
west. Nine of these contained clothing chief 
in all, about 1440 garments—which, idded Wd 
those sent previously, amounted to a total of 
9859 since the commencement of the work ; one 
box contained books, &c., for C. P. Day’s school 
at Hampton. In addition to these, three bales of 
blankets were sent to Yorktown, Newbern; and 
the South-west, containing over 300 in all; and’ 
two pieces of burlap for bed-tieking, werg sent to 
Fortress Monroe. Konitting yarn and cotton, 
knitting needles, with sewing materials were also 
sent, ehiefly to Yorktown. 

After Eleventh month 28th, the forwarding of 
clothing passed into the hands of a committee 
from ‘“ Friends’ Association ;” the “ Women’s 
Aid” confining their duties mainly to the work 
in the room at Fifth and Cherry streets, where 
many Friends have been actively engaged. For 
cutting out, making up, and purchasing linings, 
&e., &e., for 400 pairs of pantaloons which were 
too heavy to be made at the sewing eircles, the 
have expended $220 ; and also placed in the han 
of “ Friends’ Association,” for the purchase of 
dry-goods, the sum of $1000. 

In the Third month, the subject of establish- 
ing an Orphan Asylum, was brought before the 
Society. rge numbers of orphan children are 
scattered among the different camps, in Yorktown 
and its vicinity, cared for, in some measure, by 
parties who draw rations from Government for 
their support; but generally left to run wild, 
often roughly treated by those who keep them 
only for the sake of the food allotted them. It 
is proposed to establish this refuge at Hampton, 
where the salubrity of the elimate offers advanta- 
ges superior to Yorktown. 
ried out, its execution will be entrusted to our 
friend Eliza Yates, who, as agent of this Associa- 
tion, has hitherto given her services gratuitously 
to the cause; and by whom, the first eT 
through Friends, for the relief of the tho 
assembled at Yorktown, was made. Hachel Den- 
nis, the first teacher employed at Yorktown, was 
also sent to this field of service by the “ Womens 
Aid.” 

The destitute condition of the freed negroes 
among the Cherokee Indians claimed the attention 
of the Executive Committee; they, and their 
former masters, were brought through the horrors 
of civil war, to an equality of condition—nea' 
naked’and dependent on the Government for food. 
Among the first to free their slaves, and suffering 
for their loyalty to the Union, it was thought 
impossible to separate the relief extended to the 
freedmen from that needed by the deeply injured 
Cherokee, his former master; and the appropria- 
tion of $300 was sent to both Indians and negroes, 
in the belief that all who long to help the slave 
would rejoice to minister to the outraged Indian, 
under these peculiar circumstances. We have 
from time to time received information respeetin 
the schools at Yorktown, from the Friends en 
in teaching there, which may be intercon 
those who are contributing to support them. 
most recent is from the pen of our friend, A. N. 
Scofield. She says, “I have the names of twenty- 
five scholars on my book for the day school ; about,’ 
half come in the morning and half in the afternoon; 
their attendance is quite irregular, as many of 
haye families, and some take in washing or have), 
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other engagements to fulfil, but they are in ear-|been especially interesting, and some of| of the Cherokee Indians, and the remainder will 
pest and make good progress, all things consider-|especial notice. The rich have given of their| probably soon be needed for the support 
ed. One of the Oey with one leg, about |abundance to this cause, but the poor and the| asylum of coloured orphan children in to 
60 years of age, who read imperfectly when he |children have also cast in their mite to the trea-| be established at Hampton. 
first began, but has much improved since, has now |sury. In one instance two children made a col- 
en to brs a -_ in his — cabin. 7 lection in New Jersey among their a ee , 
have furnished him with primers and cards, and |sixty-nine recorded their names as donors—nearly 
have engaged to give him compensation at the |all ete children, who gave from their little store THE FRIEND. 
end of the month ; I have not been able to visit |sums varying from two cents to a dollar ; and one} ——-~———— 
his school yet ; he tells me fifteen scholars attend | of eon tations was from a coloured boy, bound to 
regularly. He is one of my Bible class on First-|a farmer, who had received his first lift in the 
day; I am as much interested in him as he is in|world from the Home for Friendless Coloured 
the work. He is assiduous in learning to write.|Children, on Lombard street. The whvle sum 
I took the dolls that were sent to my day school, |thus collected was $30 98. Another case was|at a meeting held on the 16th inst., of the Com- 
where I displayed them to some nice little girls|the contribution of $15 from the children of| mittee appointed at the meeting of Friends held 
who attend, and told them that as soon as each | Bethany school, (a First-day school for coloured! Fourth month 4th, 1864, for the purpose of ex+ 
one of them would teach five children as large as|children,) in the northern part of this city.| tending aid to Friends in East Tennessee. 
themselves the alphabet and spelling which was | These children not only gave their weekly contri-| It having been thought desirable to communi- 
on the cards I gave them, I would give each the| bution of a few cents for several months, but made| cate directly with our suffering brethren in Ten- 
doll I showed her; it was amusing to see how it|ninety garments, chiefly for adults, neatly and|nessee, by an agent of our own, J. C. ‘Savery 
made their eyes sparkle, and the earnestness with |carefully. Many of these coloured children were/ kindly offered to go there, to take charge of pur- 
which they went to hunting up their scholars.|from nine to twelve years old. They are now) chasing, and as far as practicable distributing the 
Thus things which are not valued at all by chil-| preparing clothes for the destitute contraband| needful supplies. The committee directed that 
dren who have been aecustomed to them, are re-|children in the Norfolk sehools. the abstract should be published. 
garded as treasures by those who have never as- E. ©. Cotttns, Secretary.| Friends generally wiil be glad to find that the 
ired to the ownership of a rag-doll. The schools privations of those members of our religious So- 
Peecribed above are held in cabins. There are , ’ UC ciety who remain in Tennessee, have not been so 
two sewing schools, established at Slabtown, un-|Surer of the Wowen’s Aid Assosiation, from) severe as was at first supposed ; this at least is the 
der competent teachers, who each teach ten girls|Tenth month 8th, 1863, to Fourth month 6th,| case respecting the families who were reached, 
or women for an hour every day, in their own 1864. , ac how much more those in Green county may have 
cabins. The compensation for which they both | From Friends of Phila. and vicinity, $1116 90| suffered is not yet known. Provision was made 
agreed was a calieo dress at the end of the month. Individuals not members of our So- to secure ample supplies for the Friends who were 


8S. W. Copz. 
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The following is an abstract from an interestin 
Report prepared by John C. Savery, and canted 


















Summary of the receipts of S. W. Cope, Trea- 


Ihave supplied them with garments already cut| elety, .- : os ae . ° 60 00) visited, and arrangements for them to communi- 
out;—if the ‘seholars have any sewing of their |The committee for the relief of coloured cate with some of the committee in this city, 
own, they have the privilege of bringing it to do| Tefugees from Gettysburg and else- relative to their future condition, and that of 
—and several have done so. The first one estab-| Where, . . : ° . - 1312 92/Friends in Green county, when the latter are 
lished has finished and returned their month’s —————| heard from. 

work, which eonsists of girls’ dresses and boys’ $2489 82| «(Qn the 12th of Fourth month I went to Wash- 


taloons, and small pieces down to pocket- 


ington and obtained from the War Department an 
dkerchiefs, eollars, &c., thirty-eight pieces in 


From Friends in New England, $137 00) order authorizing me to visit East Tennessee, and 


that no civilians were allowed to go to the front ; 
111 00} and although application was made for me by the 
agents of the Sanitary Commission, who were in 

$742 36/ constant and daily intercourse with the military 
authorities, 'I failed to obtain, through the ordi- 

nary channels, any permission to proceed. I then 

- $3278 69/ sought an interview with General Sherman, who, 
219 72) after examining my papers and making some in- 
117 57)|quiries of me, favoured me with a special order, 

ts passing me to Knoxville. Making close connec- 
$3615 98) tion at Chattanooga, I reached Kooxville on the 
———— | evening of the 23d, and both thea and during my 

- $6848 16| subsequent visits to that place, was hospitably en- 


. tertained at the rooms of the Christian Commis- 
9} sion. 


all, besides some patching. Both teachers and| Do. do. Pennsylvania, - 192 36) directing quartermasters and other officers to fur- 
scholars do their duty well and cheerfully. I| Do. do. New York, 63 00) nish me facilities for so doing. Stopping at Cin- 
distributed three small reticules among the girls} Do. do. New Jersey, 151 00) cinnati to deposit the funds placed in my hands, 
of this school when they came here to show me| Do. do. Towa, . . 18 00\1 reached Nashville on the 21st, where I found 
their work; I made some addition to their con-| Do. do Ohio, . : . 70 00 


tents of pins, &c., from a fund E. Y. left for|From Baltimore, 
the purpose ; and they were very thankfully 
received. I had some difficulty in drumming 
up scholars at first, except among such as had 
sewing of their own to do, as, they regarded 
it like working for nothing ; but since the distri- 
bution of reticules, the teacher tells me, there have 
been numbers of applications,—more than she can 
possibly attend to, or accommodate. 

The knitting school was waiting some time for 
materials, and went into operation the day after 
the hox containing them was opened. The teacher 
has ten scholars, whom she engaged to instruct 
an hour every day in her own cabin, for $2 per 
thonth. Each scholar is engaged in knitting her 
own stockings: I have not had time to visit the 
school more than once, but the teacher tells me 
they are doing very well. There is a great de- 
mand for knitting-yarn and cotton ; if we were to 
into the store it would soon be all sold. - I 

given a good deal to old and rheumatic 


tv) 


From Friends in England, by Josiah 
Forster, ‘ “ ‘ ‘ 

Do. by Eliza Barclay, . 
Do. by Samuel Rhoads, . 





ae 
Total, ‘ é é 
Balance on hand from former account 
to Tenth month 8th, 1863, 


————|_On First-day morning the 24th, I proceeded to 
$7699 75) New rap in Jefferson Co., a distance of twenty- 
Summary of expenditures by S. W. Cope,| {our miles, near which place the meeting of Lost 
iaietania: Wis 10% month 17th, 1868, to ay Creek had been held. I here found, that owing 
month 6th, 1864: to the removal of most of the members to the 
For materials for clothing, . $4469 92) Dorthwestern States, the meeting had been discon- 
Making up clothing, : : 455 55| tinued. The old meeting-house which I visited, 
Women—some of whom knit for themselves and ata id to West Chester Aid 800 00| ¥48 in a very dilapidated condition ; but it is still 
tome for the store. I have many applications) C4.) paid to assist eoloured refugees 140 | cccasionally used for holding religious meetings 
young women to knit and put it in the/Qash paid for books, medicine tin- in, by persons not members of our religious So- 
‘tore; but think it better to reserve that work ey 87 15] ciety- 
old women who cannot do anything clse. * I here visited the families of Nathan Mills and 
_* *  * I sometimes say if we were $5402 62| David Haworth, elderly Friends, who with the 
multiplied ten times, there would be enough for 2297 13| family of John Haworth, and a few individuals 
ull todo; there is@ large fleld of labour here, not heads of families, comprise all the members of 
a very small house, but we must do the $7699 75|0UF religious Society who remain in this settle- 
best we can.’ ment. Their condition as eatable pro- 
There have been some contributions to this! A portion of the above balance has been since| visions is not very bad, they having mostly saved 
ion in money and in sewing, which have|expended for clothing for the coloured freedmen| enough food to last them until harvest, in case 


ware, &c., . ‘ 
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Balance on hand, . 
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they’are not again visited by the rebels. 
pe of so many of their friends and neighbours 

m the State, has increased the proportion of 
supplies to those who remain, they having been 
able to purchase from the refugees, sueh stock as 
was.not.needed for the journey.. I sent to Cin- 
cinnati alist. of-artieles of which they seemed 
most in eed, such as dry goods, &c., and distri- 
buted amongst them a quantity of garden seeds 
that I had taken with me, and which seemed ac- 
ceptable. 

On the 26th I went to Friendsville, Blount Co., 
where I found a much larger number of Friends, 
though many of the members of our religious So- 
ciety had also left here for new homes in the West. 
I staid at the house of Ephraim Lee, an elderly 
Friend who has been living in the plaee for more 
than sixty years. With him I attended their 
midweek meeting, at which there were perhaps 
thirty persons, exclusive of the pupils of their 
school, who also attended in charge of their 
teachers. 

After a full consultation with some of the 
leading members, at the house of James (. Allen, 
who was himself absent from home, we made out 
a list of articles most urgently needed, a copy of 
which I sent to Cincinnati as before. There are 
about thirty-four families and parts of families in 
the settlement, most of whoim are in moderate cir- 
cumstances, and who have all suffered more or 
less froni the visits of the two armies. It did not 
appear, however, that any considerable number of 
them had been drawing rations from government, 
no formal applications of the kind having come 
to the knowledge of those with whom I conversed. 

The nominal prices of some articles are as fol- 
lows: salt, 30 ets. per lb.; coffee, $1.25 ; common 
brown sugar, 75 ets.; muslin, $1 per yard; jeans, 
$4 per yard; eorn, $3 per bushel, Xe. 

hilst we were in conversation, a neighbour 
came in and gave to one of the eompany who was 
going to Knoxville the next day, a two dollar 
United States note, with which to purchase for 
her a small vial of castor oil, that being the price 
he said hé would have to pay for it, if indeed it 
was obtainable at all. 

In the old burying ground, near this village, I 
saw the grave of our late Friend, Wm. Forster, 
who, as will be remembered, died while on a re- 
ligious visit to Friends and others in this section. 

By the aid of Friends in this city and elsewhere, 
quite a handsome and commodious building had 
been erected at Friendsville, for the purposes of a 
Friend’s college. Only a primary school, how- 
ever, is now held in it. I visited this school and 
found it to number some thirty pupils, under the 
care of Samuel Greer. This, it may be remarked, 
is the only school for white ehildren which I saw 
or heard of in operation in the State. 

After leaving Friendsville, I made an effort to 
reach the third settlement of Friends, viz., that 
near Raytown, Green Co., but finding that the 
army had been withdrawn from Bull’s Gap, and 
all points east of Knoxville, and that the point I 
was aiming at would now be some seventy miles 
beyond the Federal lines, and the people from the 
intermediate part of the country being thoroughly 
alarmed, and crowding the roads to Knoxville, I 
was compelled very reluctantly to give up visiting 
Friends of New Hope Meeting. Iam much afraid 
that their condition, from the longer occupation 
of their territory by the confederate army, is worse 
than that of any Friends I visited. 

I then returned to Chattanooga, where I was 
detained several days by the great forward move- 
ment of Sherman’s army, and having both then 
and at Nashville made arrangements for the for- 
warding of my supplies when they should arrive 


THE FRIEND: 


The re-| from Cincinnati, I reached the latter city in time | mond, and at the latest 


to purchase the goods for shipment to Friendsville 
by government steamer. 
Joun C. Savery.” 


——- oe 
“SUMMARY OF BVENTS. 


Forrign.—News from Europe to the 6th inst. Sales 
of cotton in the Liverpool market for the previous week 
98,000 bales, of which 28,000 were to speculators. Stock 
in port 356,000 bales, of which only 24,500 were Ameri- 
cin. Orleans, 28d. Uplands, 27}d. « Breadstuffs firmer 
and a trifle higher. Consols, 90$ a 903. The confederate 
loan had advanced considerably, selling at 66467. The 
Bank of England had advanced its rate of discount to 
8 per cent. The Daily News learns that the Great 
Eastern has been bought for the French government at 
about £250,000. She will nevertheless carry out her 
engagement to lay the Atlantic cable. The Moniteur 
says, the French government has received satisfactory 
explanations from the United States, as to the sense and 
bearing of the resolution passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives relative to Mexico. There has heen no farther 
movement of the armies in Denmark. The Conference 
on Danish affairs met on the 4th, but accomplished 
nothing, and adjourned to the 9th. The rebel steamer 
Georgia arrived at Liverpool on the 2d, from Bordeaux, 
and went into dock. It was reported that she would be 
sold, being unfit for a cruiser, but it was generally be- 
lieved that she would be refitted. 

Unitep Srates.—The War in Virginia.—The limited 
space allotted to our summary admits of only a brief 
sketch of the important military operations now ia pro- 
gress in that quarter. The struggle between the forces 
of Gen. Grant and Gen. Lee, began with the battle of the 
Wilderness, on the 5th and 6th inst. The contest was 
obstinate and indecisive in its results, and the losses 
probably nearly equally divided between the two armies. 
It is supposed that 30,000 men on both sides were killed 
and wounded on these two days. On the 7th inst. the 
rebel army took up a new line of defence on the river 
Po, in Spottsylvania county, about fifteen miles from the 
first battle ficid. The Federal forces followed, and on 
the 8th a partial engagement took place, in which some 
divisions of Grant’s army suffered severely, and General 
Sedgwick, commander of the Sixth army corps, was 
killed. On the 9th there was a cessation of hostilities, 
except occasional skirmishes, the soldiers on each side 
requiring rest. On the 10th the battle was renewed 
with great fury, but without decided results. The 
slaughter was very great, the Federal army alone losing 
from eight to ten thousand men. Three rebel brigades 
were completely crushed, and about 1200 prisoners with 
some pieces of artillery were taken. There was more 
fighting on the 11th inst.,.and on the 12th an attack on 
part of the rebel lines resulted in the capture of thirty 
pieces of artillery and several thousand prisoners. After 
this reverse, the rebel army fell back to a new line of 
defence on the south bank of the river, where it remained 
at the date of the latest dispatches. Notwithstanding 
the enormous losses in this series of sanguinary battles, 
Lee’s army appeared to be still formidable in numbers. 
From 10,000 to 12,000 of the rebel troops had been cap- 
tured since the Federal army crossed the Rapidan, and 
their loss in killed and wounded is probably as great as 
that of the United States forces, which is estimated at 
the frightful aggregate of 35900. A Washington dis- 
patch, of the.14th, states that 14,000 wounded had then 
arrived from the battle field, and it was estimated that 
there were about 15,000 more wounded men remaining 
at Fredericksburg and Belle Plains. A special Washing- 
ton dispatch, of the 16th, gives a report that heavy re- 
inforcements fur the rebel army had arrived from North 
Carolina and Georgia. A dispatch from Gen. Grant, on 
the morning of the 16th, states that offensive operations 
had been necessarily suspended until the roads become 
passuble. The two armies were then concentrated on 
the main road from Fredericksburg to Richmond. 

A cavalry expedition, uoder Gen. Sheridan, has made 
an extensive raid in the rear of Lee’s army. At Beaver 
Dam three large trains of cars, two locomotives, and a 
willion and a half of rations for the rebel army were 
destroyed. The telegraph and railroad track for about 
ten miles, were also destroyed. At Ashland Station, 
nearer Richmond, more cars, locomotives, and the rail- 
road were destroyed. The first line of works around 
Richmond was captured, anda demonstration made 
against the other works, but they were found too strong 
to be successfully assailed. The expedition then re- 
crossed the Chickahominy and afterwards effected a 
junction with Gen. Butler at Drury’s Bluff below Rich- 
mond. In various skirmishes with the rebels the expe- 
dition lost 350 men in killed and wounded. Gen. Butler 
continued his operations bejween Petersburg and Rich- 


ing on Drury’s Bluff. The first lines tiie had 
taken with little difficulty, and the rebels had retired 
into their redoubts, upon which the fire of the artillery 
had been directed. An attack of the rebels apon the 
right wing of Butler’s army had been repulsed. Un the 
evening of the’ 15th, the rebel iron-clad, Richmond, 
came down and opened fire, but was driven back by the 
monitors. The corps of Gen, Sigel, when last 
from, was moving southward through the Shenan 
Valley, and had reached Woodstock. The co:ps com. 
manded by Gen. Crooks, which is moving from the 
Kanawha through south-western Virginia, was at lagt 
dates within eighty miles of Lynchburg. 

Louisiana.—Advices from Red river via Cairo, state 
that the rebels have constructed at least three batteries 
on Red river, between its mouth and Alexandria, to pre. 
vent the passage of stores, gun-boats or transports! 
Admiral Porter was at Alexandria with his irou-cladg; 
The river was being dammed so as to raise the water, 
sufficiently for the gun-boats to pass. There was no 
communication by land with the army at Grand Ecore, 
It was expected that General Banks would be soon rein- 
forced. His entire loss in the campaign was about 4300 
men. 

Tennessee.—Gen. Schofield’s army moved from Bull’s 
Gap on the 2d inst., and on the 4th defeated the rebel 
force ‘opposed to it, pursuing the rebels into North 
Carolina. 

Georgia.—The operations of General Thomas have re« 
sulted in the retreat of the rebel army from Dalton. The 
evacuation was preceded by several days of skirmishing, 
during which about 800 of the United States troops were 
killedand wounded. A Cincinnati dispatch states, that 
Gen. Thomas has taken about 5000 prisoners and ten or 
twelve pieces of artillery. A battle took place at Resaca, 
on the 15th, in which the rebels were defeated. Gen) 
Sherman estimates his own loss, in killed, wounded and: 
missing, at about 3000 men. p 

The Public Debt.—According to an official state oe 
the debt of the United States, on the L4th inst., amount 
to $1,730,870,926. Of this debt, upwards of $508,000,- 
000, bears no interest. The subsctiptions to the ten- 
forty loan, during the last week, amounted to $4,359,000, 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 344. ; 

The Markets, $c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 16th inst. New York.—American gold 75 per cente 
premium. Balance in the New York Sub- 
$22,748,444. United States six per cents, five-twent; 
107. Superfine State flour, $6.65 a $6.90. Shi 
Ohio, $7.35 a $7.45. Baltimore flour, $7.30 a $7.85, 
Chicago spring wheat $1.52 a $1.56; red western, $1.62 
a $1.65 ; white Michigan, $1.80. Rye, $1.48. Oats, 89 
a 91 cts. Western mixed corn, $1.45. Hay, $1.558 
$1.75 per 100 Ibs. Cotton, 85 a 86. Porto Rico sugar, 
low grade, 16; Cuba, fair, 17 a 17} cts. Philadelphia 
Superfine flour, $7 a $7.25. Red wheat, $1.75 a $1.80; 
white, $1.90 a $2. Rye, $1.60. Yellowcorn, $1.37. he 
90 cts. Sales of 1350 beef cuttle at from $10 to $16 for 
common to good and prime, and $16.50 a $17 for extra 
quality. Hogs, $10 a $12.50. Sheep, 10 a 10} cents 
gross, wool on. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Wm. Llewellyn, O., per E. Hollings 
worth, Agt., $2, to No. 46, vol. 37. ¥ 
WANTED. 

A young man to assist in the Drug and Apothecary 
business. Inquire at the Office of The Friend. : 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA), 
Physician and Supesintendent,—Josuua H. WoRT#ING= 
ton, M. D. 7 
Application for the Admission of Patients may ve 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartrs Exuis, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. ¥ 


on the 14th of the Fourth montlt, at Friends” 
Meeting, Bart, Lancaster Co., Pa., MARK BALLINGER, 800 
of Joshua Ballinger, a member of Medford Monthly Meet" 
ing, N. J., to Resecoa K. Simmons, daughter of Sam 


Simmons, deceased, of the former place. 
7% 
CK 
Susan’ 


MarrieD, 





Disp, at her residence near Stroudsburgh, Pa., on 
evening of Fourth month 16th, 1864, Mary B., 
Aaron Croasdale, and daughter of James and 
Bell, in the 62d year of her age. i 


WM. H, PILE, PRINTER, th 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 


o 





